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ly, receiving the commendations of the 
most influential journals. At the close of 
the exhibition the " Fisher Girl" was sold 
at public auction, at the Merchants' Ex- 
change, in New- York, that all who desired 
to become possessors of it might have an 
opportunity of bidding for it. The Cos- 
mopolitan Art Association distanced all 
competitors and became possessors of this 
beautiful work of art, which, we believe, 
is to be included in the works of art to be 
given to subscribers for the current year. 
It will bo remembered that this Associa- 
tion purchased Powers' " Greek Slave," in 
the same manner, at auction. 

Of the merits of the two statues by Mr. 
Barbee, we may quote from the notice 
made of them by the N. Y. Leader — a pa- 
per distinguished for the grace and thor- 
oughness of its art criticisms : 

" Attracted by the name, we enter the 
salon purposely to view the 'Coquette,' 
but we leave it enshrining the lone ' Fish- 
er Girl' in our hearts. The ' Coquette,' 
in all the grace, beauty, and perfection of 
womanhood, is standing like a regal prin- 
cess, exquisitely draped and poised, toying 
with Cupid's arrow and a human heart. 
We tremble for the lovely being whose 
future path, though seemingly strewn 
with roses, is literally lined with thorns. 
Delicious being — we shun you the while 
we are attracted by your syren smile ! 
The inimitable grace, and the triumphant 
malicious pleasantry, which can see noth- 
ing in life but the whiling away of an idle 
hour, as a conception is perfect ; and the 
very charm of the statue of first attracting 
our hearts and then throwing them back 
upon ourselves, is, alas, too true to nature. 
As a work of art, the pose and balancing 
of the arms, in order to preserve their 
grace and naivete without encroaching 
upon the centre of gravity, rs a triumph. 

" The eye is more than satisfied — it is 
delighted; and we turn from the 'Co- 
quette' with all the delicate sympathies of 
our nature awakened in our breast, but 
yet recoiling upon ourselves. The ses- 
thetic effect of the two statues is such that 
they should ever be exhibited together. 

"From the dazzling yet heartless tri- 
umph of the ' Coquette,' we* turn to the 
chaste ' Fisher Girl,' sitting by the lonely 
sea alone, gazing in puzzled wonderment 
upon the broken meshes of her net; and 
we involuntarily exclaim, 'Did ever Gre- 
cian mythology embody a nereid of more 
beauty ?' Barbee has chosen the happy 
medium between the classic and American 



standards, giving us all the poesy of the 
former invested with the individuality of 
the latter. There is something supremely 
delicate and intangibly lovely in this cre- 
ation. It more than fills the heart with 
its latent beauty. The figure is that of a 
nude young girl sitting upon the shell- 
strewn beach, intent upon repairing the 
broken loops of her fishing net. The at- 
titude is chaste, the disposal of the limbs 
easy and graceful ; the delicious contour 
of that agile form everywhere pleasing. 
There is a mystic blending of all the 
accessories and surroundings ; it is elo- 
quent in the wavy hair banded by a string 
of delicate sea shells — in the soft sand 
upon which she reposes — in the elastic 
sole of that beautiful foot. We regard .it 
as an inspiration — a poem; and by far 
more difficult and original than the queen- 
ly statue of the 'Coquette.' We unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the carving of that 
fishing-net one of the most perfect tri- 
umphs of the chisel, in mechanical detail, 
that we have ever beheld ; for not only 
are the loops represented, but the flexibil- 
ity of the fabric, and the minute cords 
constituting the very twine. But its 
greatest merit is not the mechanical detail, 
but the lofty spiritual conception, the 
almost holy shrine of grace, modesty, and 
perfection, about which the spirit loves to 
linger — but to portray which would be 
trenching upon the realms of poesy rather 
than those of criticism. We regard the 
' Fisher Girl' in advance of any sculpture 
yet exhibited in this city." 




THE "EASY CHATR" ON MARBLE. 

HE " Easy Chair" editor of Har- 
per, in the May number, refers to 
the statuary in the Dusseldorf 
Gallery, in terms which lead us 
to fear the respectable old " chair" 
has taken too much of Samian 
(A. A. Samanos' ?) wine. We have such 
double-lensed generalities as these : 

" It is clear enough that the sculptor 
has seen the essential expression or the 
head, and has given us that" — referring 
to Miss Lander's bust of Hawthorne — 
when, in a previous sentence, it is said : 
" there is a vital likeness of the individual 
and of the character." Thus blowing hot 
and cold. 

Of the '•' Dead Pearl Diver" he indites : 
" Docs the statue seem to be a work of 
the creative imagination, of earnest signif- 



icance, of representative or symbolic pow- 
er ? And ought not every sculpture to 
have these qualities if it claim to be more 
than a mechanical triumph 1" In a pre- 
vious sentence we have : " There is an 
appealing, pathetic, grace of youth in the 
statue — a feeling of superb disdain of the 
victor, which are very beautiful and strik- 
ing." If the statue is purely " mechan- 
ical" (?) and destitute of " earnest signifi- 
cance," how comes it to be possessed of 
the fine spiritual qualities which render 
it " very beautiful and striking 1" 

The world will be astonished to learn 
that Kosa Bonheur " does not paint pic- 
tures" — that she only paints the portraits 
of animals ! All the action, force of com- 
bination, subtilties of coloring, and depth 
of perspective — all the unity and language 
of her "Horse Fair," are nothing: the 
picture is no picture, only a series of 
good portraits! M'lle Kosa will, here- 
after, please train with the Bradys and 
Gurneys of art. 

Speaking of Barbee's " Fisher Girl," 
the Easy fellow says : " It should have 
given some national or local character, 
as, for instance, upon the Naples shore 
or the bay of Amalfi, which it does not. 
It is a girl mending a net anywhere." 
Shouldn'twonder if it was. It is a " Fish- 
er Girl," without any special reference to 
whether her father drinks lobbered milk 
at the Hague, or Cyprian wine at Samos. 
If it was desirable to locate her on the 
Naples shore, the artist could readily have 
done so by growing a little garlic at her 
side : this would have " nationalized" it. 
Or, if the bay of Amalfi was to be typified, 
three scudi and an oar-lock would have 
done the job — three scudi for a " pull" 
over the bay. The real objection to the 
statue is that it is too pretty for a fisher 
girl — it is more of pretty nudity than of 
any particular subject. The picking at 
the net is all a sham, or " make believe" 
— just as Palmer's " Captive" was a mere 
assumption of a subject, in order to give 
the cunning artist an opportunity of show- 
ing his subtle power in anatomical and 
mental expression. 

Dear " Easy Chair," we know you are 
a good, honest, sort of person, and mean 
just right; but we must insist that, to 
talk knowingly of art, necessitates some- 
thing more than a familiarity with the 
laws of gravity which enables you to keep 
your chair from capsizing. We shall 
look, with some interest, for that promised 
" aesthetic discussion" on the Academy. 



